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In a December 1953 speech before the United Nations, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower famously stated that the United States was determined “to help 
solve the fearful atomic dilemma-—to devote its entire heart and mind to find the 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated to his 
death but consecrated to his life.” His proposal to create a bank of fissionable 
material that member countries could draw upon for peaceful purposes in energy 
production, agriculture, medicine, and other industrial fields was received with 
great acclaim. He suggested that this would lead to a reduction in nuclear weapons, 
saying, “It is not enough to take this weapon out of the hands of the soldiers. It must 
be put into the hands of those who will know how to strip its military casing and 
adapt it to the arts of peace.” The press dubbed the speech “Atoms for Peace,” a 
name that was quickly adopted by the Eisenhower administration. The proposal 
was the kick-off to a massive propaganda campaign by the U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA), and ultimately led to the signing of bilateral agreements of cooperation 
with dozens of countries worldwide, beginning in 1955, and the creation of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in 1957. Although the IAEA did not 
create a fuel bank, the Atoms for Peace program became the vehicle for the transfer 
of nuclear technology and fissionable material around the globe.’ 

While scholars such as Ira Chernus, Richard Hewlett, Jack Holl, and Martin 
Medhurst have examined the origins of the speech, and Kenneth Osgood has 
carefully analyzed the propaganda put forth in its wake, the development of 
Atoms for Peace policy for sharing nuclear technology has been neglected in the 
literature. In the speech, Eisenhower gave no details about the fuel bank, stating 
that the specifics would be worked out in future “private conversations.” But he did 
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make an implicit pledge to the nations of the world that the United States would 
provide them with nuclear power, stating that “peaceful power from atomic energy 
is nota dream of the future. That capability, already proved, is here— now — today.” 
Other nations soon demanded that he act on that promise. Very few members of 
his administration were aware of the proposal before it was made and in the 
months after the speech was given, they debated its intention and its implications 
for policy. This essay examines the process by which members of the National 
Security Council, the State Department, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC) devised a policy to put Eisenhower’s promises into practice. At the time, 
the United States had not yet built a large-scale power reactor, and classified U.S. 
government reports stated that nuclear power was neither economical nor ready 
for export, and that it represented a serious proliferation risk. But U.S. officials 
pressed forward, convinced that political circumstances demanded they proceed.? 

The creators of Atoms for Peace were both heirs to and architects of the nuclear 
imperative. A pervasive mindset in the 1940s and 5os, the nuclear imperative stated 
that the expansion and use of nuclear technology for military and civilian purposes 
was both inevitable and necessary, and that the United States must maintain its 
lead in the nuclear field, regardless of economic costs, technological complications, 
or questions of health, safety, and security. The nuclear imperative of the 1940s 
had dictated the creation and use of nuclear weapons during World War IL. U.S. 
officials believed that the possibility that Germany was working on a nuclear device 
mandated that the United States and its partners build a bomb of their own. The 
momentum of the Manhattan Project caused that work to continue even after 
Hitler’s defeat and led to the bombings of Japan. The nuclear imperative endured 
in the postwar period as the Cold War emerged. Though sometimes challenged 
by dissenters who called for international control of the bomb or who worried 
about the moral, political, or military implications of the atomic and then the 
hydrogen bombs, Harry Truman and other members of his administration con- 
cluded that it was essential that the United States keep its nuclear monopoly as 
long as possible; when that failed, they were determined to maintain their lead in 
the arms race.* 

As expressed by Eisenhower at the United Nations, the nuclear imperative now 
articulated an obligation on the part of the United States to share civilian 
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technology, especially power reactors, with countries worldwide.’ It was in many 
respects an invented imperative: the United States stirred international desires for 
civilian nuclear power through Atoms for Peace propaganda, then claimed it was 
being forced to meet the demand for nuclear power by international pressure. 
Nuclear propaganda created a feedback loop that lent an aura of inevitability to 
the development of nuclear power abroad. As they assessed the state of nuclear 
technology in the mid-1g50s, U.S. officials realized that Eisenhower had made 
promises that would be difficult, if not impossible, to fulfill at that time. But in the 
context of the Cold War, and with the sense that U.S. prestige was on the line, they 
pushed to share nuclear technology with the rest of the world. 


FIRST REACTIONS 


The speech grew out of a proposal to be more open with the U.S. public about the 
nation’s nuclear project. Eisenhower rejected early drafts of the speech because 
they “left the listener with only a new terror, not a new hope.”° Seeking a proposal 
that would offer a sense of optimism and portray the United States as an advocate 
for peace instead of war, Eisenhower came up with the fuel bank plan. Eisenhower 
and his advisors saw the speech largely as a gambit in the propaganda war with the 
Soviet Union. It reflected several strands of concern within his administration: a 
desire to reclaim the “peace offensive” from the Soviet Union by appearing to 
make a dramatic bid for disarmament, a recognition of the demand for greater U.S. 
cooperation with other nations in the nuclear field, and a call for greater candor 
with the American public about the responsibilities and the dangers of the nuclear 
age. Because he saw the speech primarily as a piece of propaganda—what he called 
“psychological warfare”—Eisenhower failed to consult scientists and engineers 
within the Atomic Energy Commission about the feasibility of the plan. 
Eisenhower and his advisors saw the proposal as a catalyst to some future policy, 
not a statement of policy itself. But as pressure built internationally and domes- 
tically, the White House was forced to move more quickly on the sharing of 
civilian technology. One AEC staff member later recalled that he and a colleague 
spent “many holiday hours that Christmas and New Year’s attaching bones to the 
spine of the President’s idea and putting meat on the ribs.”7 

U.S. Representative to the United Nations Henry Cabot Lodge trumpeted that 
the majority of UN delegates viewed the speech as “the most significant and im- 
portant one the United States has yet delivered in the United Nations,” but small 
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fissures of dissent appeared in his otherwise glowing report. While representatives 
of poorer countries in particular were swept up in promises of cheaper, more 
abundant energy and most UN members waxed rhapsodic about the speech 
“ushering in a new day,” several cynically applauded the speech more for its propa- 
ganda value against the Soviet Union than its potential to sow peace and 
prosperity. Lodge reported that the Indian and Pakistani representatives were 
skeptical about how it would be implemented and that the Belgian representative 
had remarked that a “small minority opinion” believed “the proposal did not 
amount to much because it would not bring about disarmament” and would 
leave U.S. and Soviet stockpiles untouched.® 

The USIA had been briefed on the speech in advance and went all out in 
promoting Atoms for Peace, reporting on December 11 that the full text of the 
speech had already been delivered to 67 international locations, and that back- 
ground material, including 7,199 photos, plates, and negatives, were being made 
available to the international press.? A live broadcast of the speech was carried by 
all American-owned domestic and foreign-based transmitters, while translations 
were broadcast in 34 other languages within a half hour of the speech. The USIA 
planned to keep sending out newsreels, features, and commentary, including re- 
ports on reactions from world leaders, in order to “exploit” the issue as long as it 
could be “kept alive.” Foreign language newspapers within the United States were 
provided with the full text of the speech along with “the suggestion that readers 
clip and mail overseas to friends.” Other promotions targeted tourists, Rotary 
Clubs, and U.S. companies.*° 

The administration was deeply concerned with the international reaction, 
instructing its embassies and U.S. Information Service posts to report back on 
responses to Eisenhower’s statement and how each mission was working to pro- 
mote the speech. Reactions followed predictable patterns. Communist and social- 
ist nations and newspapers damned the plan with faint praise, questioned the 
practicality of the proposal, or dismissed it outright because it did not call for 
nuclear abolition. Western and Western-friendly nations and newspapers praised 
the plan as a possible solution to the arms race, but even some nations who were 
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favorably inclined wondered how it would be accomplished or doubted that the 
Soviet Union would be willing to cooperate."* 

The response within the United States was equally mixed. Groups that tended 
to oppose any kind of foreign aid rejected the plan, such as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, who later unanimously passed a resolution against Atoms 
for Peace, arguing that it would “have the effect of investing immeasurable poten- 
tial for the destruction of the United States by its openly avowed enemies.” At the 
other end of the spectrum, spiritual leaders praised the proposal from their pulpits. 
They were not the only commentators to draw on religious rhetoric in lauding 
Eisenhower. Life magazine, for example, celebrated the speech as “a moment in 
which Dwight Eisenhower had given mankind a glimpse of salvation by 
statesmanship.”** 

Outside the small handful of Eisenhower’s advisors, the overwhelming majority 
of U.S. government officials had not been informed of the proposal before it was 
announced to the world on December 8. In the days after the speech was delivered, 
they scrambled to understand the President’s intentions. Chairman Lewis L. 
Strauss was the only member of the Atomic Energy Commission involved in 
planning and his fellow commissioners were furious that they had been excluded 
from such vital preparations. Members of the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and their staff were completely taken aback and they rushed to 
explore legislation that would allow Atoms for Peace go forward. Other members 
of Congress were angry that Eisenhower proposed “such a fundamental departure 
in foreign policy” without consulting Congress."3 

The scientists who made up the AEC General Advisory Committee (GAC) 
appear to have learned about Atoms for Peace at the same time as the rest of the 
world. Meeting in early January 1954, they were briefed by Strauss on the back- 
ground to the speech and the actions being taken for the proposal’s “amplification 
and implementation.” While the GAC approved of the proposal in general, it 
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warned that “commitments should be made with the greatest caution and only 
after a very complete study of the technical and military implications of each step.” 
Since the United States had yet to develop a power reactor, the GAC also pointed 
out that reactor development must proceed at “an accelerated rate” if the United 
States was to “show substantial progress in the near future before the optimistic 
mood in which the proposals were received becomes one of disillusionment.” ‘+ 

In the year that followed, members of both the executive and legislative 
branches were confused about how exactly the program intended to promote 
non-military nuclear technology. As months ticked by, State and AEC staff mem- 
bers worked to develop a viable plan for an international agency that they could 
present to the Soviet Union and other members of the United Nations. The rest of 
the administration, and much of the world, waited anxiously for some 
development. 

The delay in introducing substantive projects began to take its toll in the realm 
of public opinion. The Operations Coordinating Board (OCB), charged with 
implementing National Security Council policy, created a working group to pub- 
licize the President’s speech. The OCB Working Group worried that the lack of 
action was handing the Soviets an effective line of anti-American propaganda. 
“The world is looking for the laying of bricks and the pouring of mortar,” it 
cautioned, “for things to be happening, rather than for mere words alone.” In 
early 1954, the Working Group produced a staggering number of drafts and 
reports on “action items” relating to publicity, but soon warned: “Before any 
hard-hitting promotional campaign can become fully effective, there must be 
some substance put into the A-bank proposal, so that writers and talkers can 
have something concrete to write and talk about.”’* 

Part of the initial delay was due to the State Department wanting to prevent the 
planned U.S.-Soviet talks from getting mixed up with the Berlin Conference 
scheduled for January-February 1954 to address unresolved issues about 
Germany, Austria, and European security. Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain wanted to include France in the initial Atoms for Peace talks (so much so 
that Great Britain agreed to sit them out as well). State Department representatives 
noted the French “tendency to use discussions on disarmament as a means for 
delaying decision on other difficult political problems,” such as the European 
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Defense Community treaty, which the United States hoped France would ratify in 
the coming months."° 

Quickly enough, though, the postponement was having negative diplomatic 
consequences. Dulles wrote from the Berlin conference in February that he 
assumed the plan was “already well advanced” and he wanted to know the date 
it would be ready to submit to the Soviets. “It will be embarrassing not... to do so 
fairly promptly,” he cautioned, “Molotov indicated he was expecting it.” 
Eisenhower had used the word “instantly” in his speech but two months had 
passed without action. “Undesirable inferences could be drawn from much 
more delay,” Dulles warned. It implied that the proposal had been mere propa- 
ganda after all, and that the United States in fact was not prepared to proceed with 
the plan.*” 

In reply, Undersecretary of State Walter Bedell Smith cautioned that Strauss 
“has not been impressed with necessity for great speed. He said that matter is of 
such great and vital significance he has felt it necessary to give question adequate 
reflection and study. Your reference to need for expedition has been conveyed.” 
Strauss, who served on the AEC from 1946 to 1950 and simultaneously as 
Eisenhower’s Special Assistant on Atomic Energy and Chairman of the AEC 
from 1953 to 1958, had always pushed for more stringent restrictions on the 
sharing of nuclear information. Perhaps recalling a youthful fascination with the 
study of physics, he displayed an almost childlike enchantment with the power of 
nuclear science. This caused him to develop into a wide-eyed booster of the atomic 
enterprise while simultaneously fearing the ability of enemy scientists to deduce 
critical weapons information from even the most basic scientific facts. Although he 
repeatedly claimed to support the President’s initiative, several memoranda in 
1954 hint that Strauss was holding up the program. His distaste for international 
cooperation and his continuing concerns about security matters suggest that he 
was doing so deliberately."® 
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Strauss was not the only member of the administration who seemed uncon- 
cerned with the need for haste. At a post-Berlin National Security Council 
meeting, Dulles again noted that it would be embarrassing for the United States 
to delay much longer. Lodge concurred and said that he was constantly being 
pressured to deliver a proposal to the UN Disarmament Commission. But 
Eisenhower “expressed some doubt as to whether the problem was as urgent as 
Secretary Dulles seemed to think.”*? 

Eisenhower had a long-standing belief in the power of language to reshape the 
world. During World War IJ, he noted that “Public opinion usually wins the war 
and always wins the peace.” As Ira Chernus points out in his careful study of the 
rhetorical origins of the Atoms for Peace speech, this belief created a propensity to 
emphasize language over action; or, as McGeorge Bundy more bluntly stated, 
“Eisenhower had a notable tendency to overrate the power of a major formal 
address and to underrate the need for follow-up.”*° Given this tendency, it is 
perhaps not surprising that having lobbed his propaganda gambit in December 
to great acclaim, Eisenhower was detached from the need for action in the months 
that followed. Pressure to move forward more quickly on Atoms for Peace tended 
to come from the State Department and the United Nations, not the White House 
or AEC. 

A month later, Lodge sent an irritated memo from the United Nations, noting, 
“T am being continually pressed by the Canadians and others as to when... . we can 
expect some action on this matter.” Lodge questioned the lack of progress over the 
previous three months, asking: “Why the delay? Cannot the rest of us in the 
Executive Branch keep faith with the true spirit of the President’s great speech?” 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for UN Affairs David Wainhouse replied that 
progress was being made along two avenues: in private conversations with the 
Soviet Union, which had begun with procedural discussions at the Berlin confer- 
ence in February, and through an internal review of basic nuclear policies. 
Wainhouse cautioned that even if the review were expedited, it would take several 
months before it was completed.** 
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Lodge responded that this information would not help him in his interactions 
with other ambassadors. Eisenhower’s speech had “made it perfectly clear that he 
was in a tremendous hurry to get this thing started,” but “nothing in your memo- 
randum indicates any hurry or any intention to hurry.” Lodge would have to rely 
on “evasive answers and stalls” and blasted the meager developments as “rather a 
pitiful anti-climax.” Although Lodge avoided blaming Eisenhower for the delay, 
the President’s lack of focus on Atoms for Peace in the months after his speech 
contributed to the meandering progress that followed. Without pressure from 
Eisenhower, members of the administration who lacked any personal motivation 
to proceed rapidly on the sharing of nuclear technology felt no urgency to accel- 
erate the program.** 

Lodge was especially concerned because world attention had turned to the 
dangers of radioactive fallout following a March 1, 1954 hydrogen-bomb test, 
code-named “Bravo,” in the Marshall Islands. The explosion was twice as powerful 
as expected and produced huge amounts of radioactive fallout. On March 11, the 
AEC announced that twenty-eight Americans and 236 Marshallese were “unex- 
pectedly exposed to some radiation,” which it discounted as mild and unlikely to 
cause any harm. But when a Japanese fishing boat, the Lucky Dragon, arrived at its 
home port five days later, the twenty-three member crew was suffering from severe 
radiation sickness. The world watched in horror as one million pounds of radio- 
active fish were destroyed by Japanese authorities. Many people called for the end 
of nuclear testing, while U.S. officials tried to downplay the negative effects of 
fallout.*3 

The public debate over fallout continued over the next year and strained rela- 
tions with U.S. allies, especially Japan and another island nation, Great Britain. “It 
is driving our Allies away from us,” Dulles told Strauss. “They think we are getting 
ready for a war of this kind. We could survive but some of them would be 
obliterated in a few minutes. It could lead to a policy of neutrality or appeasement.” 
The Soviet Union jumped on the incident to press for the cessation of hydrogen 
bomb tests and reiterated its call for nuclear disarmament, again putting the 
United States on the defensive, and anti-nuclear sentiment rose worldwide.** 
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Lewis Strauss unintentionally exacerbated the situation at a March 31 press 
conference intended to quell public fears. Strauss declared that it was “impossible” 
for a hydrogen bomb test to “get out of control,” and denied that this had been the 
problem in the case of Bravo. Later in the conference, however, he noted that a 
hydrogen bomb could be made “large enough to take outa city.” According to The 
New York Times, this statement provoked a “chorus of ‘What?” from the audience 
of reporters. When asked “how big a city,” he replied, “any city.” Asked, “any city, 
New York?” he answered, “the metropolitan area, yes.” Though he later insisted 
he meant “put out of commission,” not “destroy,” the public relations damage had 
been done. Newspaper headlines blared the news of the H-bomb’s destructive 
capacity; accompanying maps showed the extent of destruction that a hydrogen 
bomb would cause with various U.S. cities at the epicenter.*° 

Although Atoms for Peace was seemingly the perfect counter to this public 
relations disaster, there was little progress to be reported. In April, Lodge again 
wrote to Washington, admonishing Dulles that the United States seemed to be 
“losing a good part of the advantage which the President gained for us in the cold 
war on December 8 because there is no publicity whatever on the follow-up.” The 
fact that Dulles and Soviet Ambassador Georgi Zarubin were having private talks 
made “no impact on the public mind,” Lodge insisted, especially in light of the 
Bravo debacle. But Dulles replied that “we may get some results on the President’s 
proposal if we work privately. I am sure we shall get none if we work publicly.”*® 

While the State Department labored away from public scrutiny to hammer out 
an agreement with the Soviet Union regarding their participation in an interna- 
tional agency, support for disarmament flourished worldwide. The Bravo test 
stayed in the news as Marshall Islanders petitioned the United Nations in May 
to ban H-bomb tests in the Pacific because many island residents were suffering 
from radiation sickness. In September, it was reported that the Lucky Dragon radio 
operator had died, making him “the first known victim of the hydrogen bomb.” 
Throughout the year, U.S. officials repeatedly returned to the idea of making some 
Atoms for Peace-related announcement in order to deflect attention from the 
debates on fallout, nuclear testing, and disarmament, but there was little to 
report.*7 
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These delays were the result of the lack of planning that had preceded the 
speech, disagreements within the administration as to what shape the program 
should take, and the magnitude of the proposal. Such a large undertaking required 
sweeping changes in U.S. law, drafting of complex plans for the creation of the new 
agency, and careful negotiations with both the Soviet Union and U.S. allies. 
Although talks with the Soviet Union collapsed in May, the United States decided 
to proceed with allies and other interested nations.’* But negotiations over the 
IAEA could take a year or longer, so the administration decided to sign bilateral 
agreements of cooperation as well. Over the course of 1954, progress was made in 
all of these areas, though no development was dramatic enough to match the 
excitement provoked by the initial speech. 


NEGATIVE REPORTS AND ECONOMIC REALITIES 


In deflecting attention from the issues of disarmament and fallout in 1954, the 
OCB Working Group wanted to promote Atoms for Peace as the foundation for 
“a substantial improvement of living standards within all cooperating countries.” 
But such statements risked creating outsized expectations from the nations of the 
world, so the Working Group simultaneously cautioned that “this is a long-range 
program which cannot become effective immediately and which at the present 
time requires a great deal of patient and exploratory work in the technical and 
diplomatic fields.” Another internal memorandum warned that “substantive ac- 
tions as are contemplated may take months in formulation and years in realization. 
This is due both to political reasons involving the process of negotiation and to the 
unknown time table of scientific research and development.”*? 

While the Working Group tried to strike a balance between promotion and 
realism, staff members of the USIA let their imaginations run wild, much to the 
consternation of the AEC and the State Department. The AEC considered the 
USIA copy to be “too much ‘pie in the sky’ when related to specific progress in 
specific areas of peacetime uses.” The USIA pamphlet promoting Eisenhower’s 
speech was “somewhat too visionary,” and the AEC asked that it be rewritten in a 
more subdued tone.?° 
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State Department staff were likewise concerned that “this informational pro- 
gram be based on a restrained approach in step with developments on the sub- 
stantive side.” For example, an Atoms for Peace exhibit being prepared for India by 
the USIA highlighted nuclear power plants, but all studies indicated that India 
would not have the need or ability to install such plants for some time to come. 
Gerard Smith, John Foster Dulles’s Special Assistant for Atomic Energy, worried 
about “the impression created by these exhibits as to the imminence and benefits of 
nuclear power.” He warned that “we may lose good will rather than gain it if 
through these exhibits we arouse expectations which cannot be fulfilled in the 
reasonably near future.”3" 

Maintaining a suitable balance between utopianism and realism was a recurring 
theme throughout the history of the American nuclear project. Nuclear advocates 
wanted to advance a positive view of nuclear technology throughout the globe and 
to promote the image of the United States as the champion of peace instead of the 
nation that brought the menace of the bomb to the world. This led them to make 
fanciful predictions about the role of nuclear technology in the near future. More 
cautious commentators urged a more measured tone. 

State Department representatives in particular understood the political risks of 
making promises that could not be fulfilled. Their internal reports gave them good 
reason to worry about the dreamy prognostications of the nuclear boosters. In late 
1953 the AEC asked the State Department for guidance on the international sec- 
tions ofa report it was preparing for the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on the 
social, political, economic, and international effects of nuclear power. The result- 
ing State Department Intelligence Report, “Economic Implications of Nuclear 
Power in Foreign Countries,” dated January 6, 1954, was widely circulated in the 
executive branch.*? 

Members of the administration who hoped that nuclear power would advance 
the position of the United States by offering a panacea for the world’s economic 
and energy needs were in for a rude awakening. The report was based on the 
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premise that the technology of power plants would be available by 1960 in a variety 
of sizes, and that investment costs would run about $75 more per kilowatt than 
comparable conventional plants. The authors opened the report with a firm dis- 
missal of nuclear energy’s economic potential. Although Eisenhower’s speech had 
raised hopes worldwide, the introduction of nuclear power would “not usher in a 
new era of plenty and rapid economic development as is commonly believed.” 
Even in the few locations where nuclear power might produce electricity at 
lower prices than conventional power, the introduction of nuclear power would 
“not be a major stimulus to economic growth since power costs are only a small 
proportion of total costs for most industries.” Those looking to spur economic 
growth in the underdeveloped nations of the world needed to look beyond elec- 
trical generation to larger economic and industrial issues. Nuclear power would be 
no quick fix.33 

The prevalent belief that the use of nuclear power would inaugurate “a new age 
of plenty and... revolutionize the economies of underdeveloped countries and 
solve the fuel problems of developed countries” was based on three assumptions: 
1) that nuclear power would be cheaper than other power sources and its low cost 
would stimulate growth; 2) that nuclear power would be easily exported and 
transmitted; and 3) that it could replace the diminishing supply of low-cost 
fossil fuel reserves. Of these assumptions, only the latter had merit. The State 
Department authors argued that in underdeveloped countries experiencing rapid 
economic growth, the shortage of electric power was caused by a lack of invest- 
ment capital and foreign exchange. Nuclear power would not solve these prob- 
lems; if anything, “the relatively high interest rates prevailing in capital-short 
underdeveloped areas would be a further deterrent to the construction of the 
higher cost nuclear plants.” Since the price of electric power was a relatively 
small percentage of total industrial costs, the authors emphasized that electricity 
was “indispensable, but it would not be a sufficient condition, for the progressive and 
balanced economic development of those countries.”3+ 

The only savings in a nuclear power plant would come from the cost of trans- 
porting and storing fuel, as the fixed plant and equipment costs and the operating 
and maintenance expenses were notably higher; the report observed that “nuclear 
power plants may cost twice as much to operate and as much as 50 percent more to 
build and equip than conventional thermal plants.” The expected savings in fuel 
transport and storage costs would not significantly lower electricity rates, since fuel 
costs accounted for less than one-fifth of the average consumer price. These eco- 
nomic realities meant that the only likely candidates for potentially economical 
nuclear power were countries such as Great Britain and Japan, which were already 
highly industrialized and had diminishing reserves of fossil fuels and limited 
options for expanding hydro-electricity.*> 
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In developing countries, nuclear power would be too costly for the foreseeable 
future, although the authors noted that some countries would no doubt develop 
nuclear power anyway, “for reasons of national prestige or in the hope that techno- 
logical developments and engineering experience will promote lower costs.” 
Another internal memo went so far as to say that “recipient countries may be 
human and irrational enough to want nuclear power in preference to other 
forms of power for reasons of prestige.” “Prestige” was a recurring trope in dis- 
cussions of nuclear power in the 1950s. It suggested that countries lacking genuine 
political or economic power would seek to gain status in the international arena by 
associating themselves with nuclear science. Nuclear technology was seen as the 
cutting edge of modernizing technologies and the authors correctly anticipated 
that many nations would develop nuclear power as a way of staking claim to 
modernity and progress. As political scientist Itty Abraham explains, “atomic 
energy had a particular presence around representations of the state and nation, 
reflecting its origins in the modern meeting of science and war.” The nuclear bomb 
was more than the most powerful weapon in history; it was also the result of a 
massive network of industrial, military, and academic resources working under the 
direction of the most modern of nation-states. As such, the nuclear enterprise in all 
its forms was associated with each of these features of modernity.3° 

The authors of the intelligence report also expected that the creation of nuclear 
programs by some countries would be based on strategic considerations. The 
outcome of these economic and political gambles would be unpredictable: “nu- 
clear power development will increase the military and strategic position of some 
countries and weaken that of others. How much importance countries will attach 
to these essentially noncommercial factors cannot be determined.”37 

Another intelligence report produced later that year declared that since the 
United States had not yet completed construction of a full-size nuclear power 
plant, cost estimates were approximate at best. But given the estimates based on 
current prototypes, nuclear power plants were unlikely to be commercially viable 
for at least five to ten years, if not longer. Even this was a dubious best-case scen- 
ario; the report pointed out that those areas then facing energy shortages were 
constantly improving their access to and use of conventional fuels or investing in 
new hydro-energy projects, meaning that nuclear power would likely continue to 
lag behind conventional power. ‘This was an important point for officials attempt- 
ing to predict future developments in the field of nuclear power. They were trying 
to compare nuclear power with the moving target of conventional power. 
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Conventional power companies were themselves continuing to adapt and experi- 
ment with production and distribution methods.3® 

Despite the stinging analysis of the State Department reports, the administra- 
tion continued to work on a policy promoting the introduction of nuclear reactors 
overseas. Officials repeatedly noted that Eisenhower had publicly committed the 
nation to exporting nuclear technology and the United States had already staked its 
own prestige on doing so. By August 1954 the State Department and the AEC 
decided that the United States would work on both a bilateral and a multilateral 
basis. The IAEA would be much simpler than originally envisioned by the 
President in that it was expected to function as an information clearinghouse 
and a coordinator of projects rather than a fuel bank. But the “loss of momentum” 
in creating an international agency would be offset by creating international nu- 
clear reactor training programs and by the United States sharing reactors on a 
bilateral basis.3? 

In April 1953 the National Security Council (NSC) had established a policy for 
the development of nuclear power at home, but it did not create a subcommittee to 
draft a policy for the use of nuclear reactors abroad until July 1954. The subcom- 
mittee’s report was finished a month later and the NSC agreed to proceed “on an 
accelerated schedule due to the urgency of the matter.”*° After meeting on August 
11, the National Security Council approved NSC 5431/1, entitled “Cooperation 
With Other Nations in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy,” which provided 
policy guidance both on developing nuclear energy overseas and on implementing 
the IAEA proposal as it was now understood.** 
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“Cooperation With Other Nations” declared that negotiations for an interna- 
tional agency should begin promptly, and during the year or two that a treaty was 
being negotiated, the United States “should proceed vigorously with direct actions 
to demonstrate its resolve to assist other nations and maintain its world leader- 
ship.” These actions included building research reactors and supplying fissionable 
material, providing training, technical information, and consulting services, 
sponsoring an international conference, and promoting medical and other non- 
military uses of nuclear technology.* 

The Atomic Energy Commission argued that the primary benefit in pursuing a 
bilateral exchange program in advance of the creation of an international agency 
was supporting the uranium ore procurement program in a series of quid pro quo 
exchanges with Belgium and other suppliers. The second benefit was that since the 
economy of the current U.S. energy landscape suggested that few reactors would 
be constructed at home, they could be “tested elsewhere.” U.S. industry could 
enter the world market and learn on the job.*3 

Concerned about the possibility that other nations could reprocess spent fuel 
for use in weapons and wanting access to all fissionable material in case of war, the 
United States tried to ensure that it retained the right to reclaim spent fuel. One 
way of doing this was to retain ownership of the material instead of selling or 
leasing it. Far from chipping away at weapon stockpiles as Eisenhower’s plan had 
publicly claimed to do, the AEC proposed to mandate the recall of fissionable 
material by the United States during wartime (although it noted that “the actual 
return of the materials would as a practical matter be problematical at best”). 
While it acknowledged the danger of fissionable material being seized by another 
country to manufacture weapons, the AEC pointed out that the process of 
converting reactor fuel to weapons material was not an easy one, so while techno- 
logically feasible, it appeared unlikely—in part because the AEC seemed to con- 
sider the Soviet Union the only probable candidate for such a venture and it had a 
large enough stockpile of its own.*# 

In the NSC discussion of this point, Strauss pointed out that the United States 
would have to frame this proposal carefully as there was a risk that the Soviets 
would charge the United States with “farming out uranium in order to get more 
plutonium produced.” Eisenhower asked why the terms of the agreements would 
have to be made public at all. Reminded that the new Atomic Energy Act stipulated 
that all agreements of cooperation be submitted to Congress, the President replied 
that “we didn’t have to put everything we wanted to do in the agreement.”** The 
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United States would simply say that foreign governments could turn in their used 
fuel to “get a new batch.” “Cooperation With Other Nations” announced that the 
United States would reprocess the material for peaceful purposes to keep other 
countries from having to build reprocessing facilities of their own, portraying U.S. 
motives in a more beneficent light.*° 

In conjunction with the military application of spent fuel, “Cooperation With 
Other Nations” asserted that all actions deriving from it must be “in harmony” 
with U.S. military requirements. U.S. participation in an international agency and 
the signing of bilateral agreements could not result in “any significant diversion of 
fissionable material or trained personnel from the nuclear weapons programs.” 
While the administration would privately ensure that the U.S. military program 
remained robust, it would go ahead with the international agency in order to “place 
the military aspects of the atom in proper perspective” for the public and maintain 
“favorable world reaction.”*7 

Acknowledging that power reactors were not economically competitive, the 
NSC hoped to push smaller reactors for research and medical use as a “natural 
step in the development of any nation’s capability to utilize nuclear power.” A later 
Staff Study confirmed that research reactors were not a necessary pre-condition for 
the installation of power reactors and did not “provide answers to such problems as 
scale-up, reactor life, and costs,” but given that power reactors were not econom- 
ically feasible nor ready for export, the NSC reframed the matter. Instead of 
admitting that Eisenhower had promised something the United States could not 
deliver, it now insisted that nuclear energy development must follow a two-stage 
process: first, countries should acquire small research or medical reactors, and then 
at some future point when, implicitly, the United States had deemed the program 
well-developed enough, the United States would consider offering those countries 
power reactors.4* 

The one exception was Belgium. “Cooperation With Other Nations” recog- 
nized U.S. obligations to that country due to its wartime contributions to the 
Manhattan Project and its position as the main source of U.S. fissionable material 
through its control of the Shinkolobwe mine in the Congo. The report confirmed 
that a power reactor would be built in Belgium as soon as possible. “This is es- 
sential,” the accompanying NSC Staff Study noted, “in order to provide assurance 
that there will be a continued flow of Belgian uranium to the U.S.” In memoranda 
and meetings on the subject in the summer of 1954, Strauss repeatedly stressed that 
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the United States was obliged to build a reactor in Belgium before considering any 
other country. He called it a “prerequisite to the construction of such reactors 
elsewhere.” Other countries that supplied uranium ore to the United States, such 
as South Africa and Australia, were at the top of the list for future power reactors, 
and the NSC directed that a policy statement on the construction of power re- 
actors abroad be written after negotiations with Belgium were concluded.*? 

In the weeks and months that followed, there was increasing concern that the 
Soviet Union would announce plans to build a power reactor for some other 
country, leaving the United States behind. For example, Harold E. Stassen, the 
new Director of Foreign Operations, worried that Americans would “wake up 
some day and find that the Soviets had offered to build a power reactor in Italy 
or India.” Other members of the administration urged Eisenhower to make the 
Belgian negotiations known and to indicate that other countries were being invited 
to begin discussions with the AEC.°° 

Cold War competition with the Soviet Union was exacerbated by the demands 
being made by other countries on the United States, as well as the growing threat 
of the British reactor program. France, Sweden, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Canada also had well-established research programs, including working research 
reactors, and were making good progress in the nuclear field. Western European 
countries made it plain that they were unimpressed by the offer of research re- 
actors. Edwin Plowden and John Cockcroft, members of the British Atomic 
Energy Authority, said they regarded “low flux research reactors as ‘toys’ in 
which they [were] not interested.” Dr. Lawrence R. Hafstad, the AEC Director 
of Reactor Development, noted that “The European nations are interested not in 
getting our research reactors — they built their own and are thoroughly competent 
in the field — but in building power reactors.” If Americans did not meet the 
demands of other countries for power plants, the Soviets and the British were in 
a position to do so. Soon other nations might be as well.>* 

Though “Cooperation with Other Nations” seemed to try to forestall the 
widespread adoption of power reactors, many members of the NSC, State 
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Department, and the AEC felt the pressure to do so was too great to ignore and a 
policy on power reactors was quickly taken up. Another subcommittee began 
drafting a policy on power reactors abroad in late 1954. As different study 
groups reported back to the subcommittee, the outlook for Atoms for Peace 
grew increasingly dim. Outside of Western Europe and Japan, very few countries 
whose energy costs were high enough to justify the installation of expensive nu- 
clear power plants were also prepared technologically or had the expertise to build 
and operate such plants. Nor did State Department staff members expect many 
countries to be willing to invest their scarce financial resources in such costly and 
unproven ventures. The State Department’s Office of Financial and Development 
Policy observed that it was “a serious question as to whether the capital required 
for the setting up and operation of such reactors in the underdeveloped countries 
would be the most advantageous use to which such capital could be put.”>? 

Given the negative reports on the feasibility of introducing nuclear power plants 
overseas in fulfillment of Eisenhower’s promises, the administration began urging 
the AEC to speed up its reactor development program. Long a sideline in the 
nuclear program, reactors were used for research and for producing weapons- 
grade uranium and plutonium. With a few notable exceptions such as Walker 
Cisler of Detroit Edison and W. E. Knox of Westinghouse, American industrialists 
had not been very excited by early reports of the difficulty and expense of developing 
nuclear power. It was only with the encouragement of the government and the 
promise of economic incentives that more industries and utilities began to express 
interest in developing nuclear power in the 1950s. Even then, there was significant 
resistance to nuclear power: utilities and industries that were already deeply invested 
in coal, oil, natural gas, or other energy sources were not pleased that the govern- 
ment was promoting their potential competition.*? 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks had recommended a “gradual approach 
in experimental distribution” of nuclear power in the United States in order to 
prevent “dislocations as between industrial and geographic areas.” While increas- 
ing nuclear power development might be compelling for reasons of international 
prestige, it could disrupt investments and employment at home. One report on the 
question of domestic versus international requirements asked: “How much of the 
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existing utility and fuel source plant would it render obsolete? How many workers 
would it throw out of work?” These were not small concerns for the existing 
American power industry.°+ 

The AEC had worked out a five-year development plan in early 1954 in the 
hopes of developing a more economically-promising reactor for use in the United 
States, but as the pressure from Atoms for Peace intensified, the AEC suggested 
that “there may be compelling international considerations that would justify the 
speeding up of this program, with its concomitant additional costs, to assure that 
this country is well ahead of Soviet Russia in providing nuclear power plants in 
commercial sizes for use in under-developed countries where power costs are far 
above those prevailing in the United States.”>> 

The government’s interest in developing commercial nuclear power overseas 
signaled to U.S. corporations that greater resources would become available. 
Corporations that were already involved in the nuclear project as contractors to 
the U.S. government were quick to try to take advantage of this opportunity. In 
letters and meetings with representatives from the White House, the State 
Department, and the AEC, these businessmen pressed their advantage. 
Companies such as General Dynamics, General Electric, North American 
Aviation, Sylvania Electric Products, and Westinghouse, which had been manu- 
facturing research reactors, reactor components, fuels, and recovery systems for 
the weapons program for a number of years, lobbied hard to join the overseas 
market. The U.S. government, in turn, urged U.S. companies to prepare to build 
reactors abroad, and included the promotion of U.S corporations in the global 
marketplace as part of its international nuclear policies.5° 

Government memoranda and reports from 1954 and 1955 indicate not just that 
the United States hoped to build nuclear power plants overseas due to its Cold 
War calculations, but that the entire U.S. commercial nuclear industry as it 
developed in the 1950s was a product of Cold War competition. From an eco- 
nomic and engineering perspective, it did not make much sense to encourage the 
widespread introduction of nuclear power. It was a risky, expensive, and untried 
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technology that all research to date suggested would not provide a reasonable 
solution to the nation’s or the world’s energy needs in the foreseeable future. 
The prospects merited continued research, not the rollout of an entire industry. 

Realizing this, in early January 1955 Strauss asked that the policy statement on 
power plants be deferred until the United States had gained more experience in 
international cooperation via the research reactor program and until the domestic 
power reactor development program was more advanced. State Department staff 
members countered that from the moment of Eisenhower’s 1953 speech the 
United States had committed itself to a policy of exporting power reactors. 
Gerard Smith explained that the United States had made an implicit promise to 
the nations of the world that it would provide them with nuclear power. Setting up 
an international agency and offering assistance in the construction of research 
reactors did “not appear to be sufficient to redeem this promise.” As Dulles’s 
Special Assistant for Atomic Energy Affairs, Gerard Smith coordinated actions 
by the State Department and the Atomic Energy Commission on Atoms for Peace. 
Although he recognized the proliferation dangers that power plants represented, 
he supported their rapid export to other countries, seeing them as an important 
tool of diplomacy.>” Smith worried that progress on other goals such as disarma- 
ment negotiations, access to foreign sources of uranium, and foreign base rights 
would depend on how the United States handled the issue of nuclear power. The 
NSC overruled Strauss’s request. As troubling as the economic and engineering 
data on power reactors was, there appeared to be a nuclear imperative at work—an 
unquestionable need to build and export nuclear power plants worldwide.** 

The nuclear imperative also found its way into Eisenhower’s foreign economic 
policy. His administration asserted that free markets were the basis of strengthen- 
ing the free world. The Cold War would be won not just through political and 
military alliances, but through economic trade and cooperation as well. The 
Bureau of Economic Affairs explained that “success in modern warfare depends 
upon the basic economic strength of the nations involved,” which in turn depended 
upon free trade. The Bureau of Economic Affairs believed that the Soviet Union 
was targeting underdeveloped countries, whose people were attracted to Soviet 
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promises because of “the hopelessness of the present economic situation of the 
masses in those areas and their subservience to the economic, political and strategic 
needs of the U.S.” Vague claims about the superiority of democracy were “apt to 
seem abstract and not too meaningful.” What was needed was “steady economic 
improvement and the creation of a sense of hope for the future.”>? 

Among the Bureau’s recommendations was continued research into how non- 
military uses of atomic energy could contribute to economic development. It 
called for the establishment of regional research centers because beyond the fact 
that this would prepare an international cohort of trained technocrats, “such an 
offer would have a powerful appeal.” The Bureau recognized that “atomic energy 
has a ‘mystique’ of its own,” beyond any practical application. By building training 
centers, the United States could “gratify the intense desire of less developed coun- 
tries to be associated in atomic research.” In the process, those nations would also 
associate themselves with the United States and, in time, a global free market in 
nuclear technology and the larger free market as well.°° 

Likewise, Smith and his staff members wanted to build an experimental power 
reactor in the United States at which foreign scientists would be invited to work, 
but the AEC opposed this idea. Smith’s deputy, Philip J. Farley, saw some hyp- 
ocrisy in its rejection. On the one hand, the AEC was using U.S. foreign policy 
objectives as a justification for increased funds; on the other, it was dismissing, 
“without consideration of their merits, State Department suggestions as to ways in 
which the reactor program might best support the foreign policy objectives.” 
Strauss later explained that he expected the resulting polyglot of scientists to be 
a “Tower of Babel,” and he feared their access to advanced U.S. designs would 
threaten the security of the U.S. program. The proposal was “premature and 
impractical.” Strauss, more insulated from international demands, gave less 
priority to satisfying foreign countries’ desires for nuclear technology than to 
controlling and shaping the reactor program as he thought best. He was willing 
to share secrets with selected allies, like Belgium, who had assets like uranium to 
offer in return, but otherwise sought to limit the scope of Atoms for Peace.®! 

The inclination of the rest of the Eisenhower administration to meet interna- 
tional demand—stirred in large part by U.S. propaganda—led the U.S. govern- 
ment to invest greater resources in the development of nuclear power. Notes 
prepared for the NSC Planning Board explained that a policy on power reactors 
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was needed because of the President’s speech and subsequent propaganda, the 
desire to counter foreign suspicions of U.S. intentions (especially following the 
disastrous Bravo test), and increasing interest from other countries and U.S. com- 
panies. Sharing non-military nuclear technology bilaterally and through the IAEA 
was seen as a way of deflecting criticism and preventing “undue orientation of 
other countries” towards the Soviet Union and Great Britain, both of which were 
extending their own offers of nuclear cooperation. Since the U.S. “monopoly was 
disappearing anyway,” the United States might as well expand nuclear cooper- 
ation, thereby gaining “psychological and other advantages from our lead while we 
still have it.”** 


PSYCHOLOGY AND POWER REACTORS IN A GLOBAL CONTEXT 


The first draft of the policy statement on power reactors abroad bluntly asserted 
that the acceptance and availability of nuclear power was critical for maintaining 
U.S. nuclear strength, which depended on continued access to foreign uranium 
and overseas bases as well as persuading allies “that atomic weapons are permis- 
sible weapons of defense against communist aggression.” With unintended irony, 
the draft continued, “It is essential also to refute Soviet propaganda and charges 
that the U.S. is concerned solely with the military atom.” (The Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs, Livingston T. Merchant, recommended that the 
“heavy military flavor” of the introduction be muted in favor of “the support which 
the program affords to our policy of promoting economic prosperity and well- 
being as an effective deterrent to communism.”) The draft was similarly candid in 
laying out the problems with developing economical nuclear power, which it 
stated would take ten years or longer to realize, though it held out the hope that 
some unforeseen technological breakthrough would shorten this timeframe.°3 
Like previous statements on nuclear power, the draft recognized the power of 
prestige to shape national choices about technology investment. This influence 
could be seen not just in the decisions of other countries as to whether or not they 
should pursue a nuclear program, but in how the United States related to those 
countries. The strong association between nuclear science and modernity influ- 
enced U.S. assessments of different nations’ standing in the world. Nuclear science 
provided a new yardstick by which to measure a country’s position on the con- 
tinuum of development. The draft explained that “nuclear science and its appli- 
cations are among the most advanced salients of modern science and technology, 
and nations differ widely in their capability to master them.” It ranked the nations 
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of the world according to the knowledge base and technical expertise of their 
scientists and engineers, their possession of advanced equipment, and their 
access to fissionable and other special materials. These rankings would eventually 
shape the types of assistance the United States offered through Atoms for Peace.°+ 

The draft categorized the United States, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom into Group 1, “nations with complete and balanced atomic energy pro- 
grams.” The second group, “nations which are sufficiently advanced scientifically 
and industrially to make independent progress in atomic energy matters, but on a 
modest scale,” consisted of Belgium, Canada, France, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Australia, India, Italy, Japan, South Africa, Switzerland, and West 
Germany. The first six had already built research reactors, and the latter seven 
were moving rapidly along those lines. All other countries fell into the final group 
of “nations completely dependent on others for the development of atomic 
power.” Some could hope to become proficient enough in the basic principles 
of nuclear science and technology so as to buy and operate power plants when they 
became available. But the “so-called under-developed countries” would have to 
rely on “advanced nations” to operate power plants on their behalf.°° 

The Soviet Union and the United Kingdom were both seen as threats to U.S. 
leadership in the non-military field, while the other two groups were expected to 
benefit from American largess. The second group would profit from U.S. know- 
ledge by avoiding the trouble and expense of duplicating work already done by the 
United States. The United States would try to manage the desire for nuclear power 
among the third group by pressing them to obtain research reactors. These coun- 
tries would need to understand that research reactors were “an essential first step in 
preparing for the eventual introduction of atomic reactors.” U.S. command of the 
production of enriched uranium and heavy water, as well as its ability to process 
spent fuels, gave it “a unique advantage for influencing the development of nuclear 
power in foreign countries.” Moreover, the intention to export reactors would 
redirect the design of future power plants by the United States. The U.S. civilian 
reactor program had intended to develop large-scale reactors in the 50,000- 
100,000 kilowatt range as they were expected to cost less per kilowatt, but foreign 
countries were more likely to want plants in the 1,000-25,000 kilowatt range, 
which would cost less per reactor. As the approved version of the policy explained, 
“So long as the economics of power reactors are uncertain, or in areas where power 
demand is small, small-output reactors may be attractive in that they may provide 
the means of securing psychological advantage in international cooperation at a 
much lower cost per installation than for large-output reactors.” 
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The final approved version of the policy on nuclear power plants was more 
circumspect in its assertions of its goals as they related to the U.S. military posture 
but more overt in its connection to propaganda and psychological warfare. NSC 
5507/2, entitled “Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy” and approved on March 10, 
1955, couched the limitations of nuclear power in abstruse language that mini- 
mized the economic concerns expressed so openly in previous drafts. The revised 
policy statement still acknowledged that nuclear power was not economically 
competitive with other power sources, yet suggested that the “psychological ad- 
vantage in international cooperation” could not be measured in economic terms.°” 

These revisions reflected the influence of Eisenhower. In an NSC discussion of 
the first NSC draft of “Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy,” the President repeatedly 
expressed his conviction that nuclear power would prove economical in other 
countries. When Robert Cutler suggested that most countries would require a 
subsidy to enable them to build reactors, Eisenhower “took issue on this point.” 
He “insisted with great emphasis on his desire that the positive side of this program 
be stressed, and not the negative.” Though Eisenhower was largely absent from 
the discussions that had shaped policy to this point, he was nonetheless determined 
to move forward with developing nuclear power abroad. In revising the policy 
statement, NSC Special Staff member George Weber noted that if the NSC 
elected to build power reactors abroad despite their deficiencies, “it is going to 
cost the U.S. some money.” He cautioned, “before the Council decides upon such 
a course, it should be aware that it is doing so for psychological reasons alone, and 
that there are risks, costs, and other problems (such as site selection) involved.” 
This was an accurate appraisal of the situation. The decision to move ahead with 
the export of power reactors was based entirely on a reading of the international 
political landscape. The nuclear imperative trumped economic assessments and 
the state of technological development. 

“Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy” was concerned almost entirely with the 
“psychological benefits” to be gained from the globalization of nuclear power 
under American leadership. The statement directed the State Department and 
the Atomic Energy Commission to “ensure that proposed actions in the field 
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result in maximum psychological advantages to the United States.” Nuclear tech- 
nology was a “national resource” and “great asset” that could “promote a peaceful 
world compatible with a free and dynamic American society.” Non-military nu- 
clear technology was to be used to gain support for American foreign policy ob- 
jectives, to reinforce U.S. dominance in the world, and to refute “Communists’ 
propaganda charges that the U.S. is concerned solely with the destructive uses of 
the atom.”°? 

Despite the recognized risks of building untried reactors in foreign countries, 
“Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy” directed the U.S. government to “proceed 
vigorously with direct actions to demonstrate its resolve to assist other nations 
and maintain its world leadership.” The United States would accelerate its power 
and research reactor development programs, provide reactor fuel, and seek private 
financing when possible but use government funds if necessary. Along with nego- 
tiating bilateral agreements as quickly as possible, the NSC was willing to consider 
offering government grants to foreign countries for the construction of reactors. 
At all times, the government was to “seek opportunities for maximum U.S. 
cooperation in those power reactor projects abroad which offer political and psy- 
chological advantages.”7° 

The focus of the Atoms for Peace program from 1953 to 1955 had been on 
propaganda and psychological warfare, with an emphasis on rhetorical strategies of 
speeches, press conferences, news reports, and diplomatic exchanges. In 1955 
Atoms for Peace would extend psychological warfare from rhetoric to praxis. 
The financial appendix to “Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy” outlined a plan to 
triple funding for peaceful uses over the next two years, in order to accelerate the 
power reactor program, fund participation in the IAEA, and provide research 
reactors and training to foreign nationals. The estimated expenditures on the 
non-military program jumped from $32.3 million in 1955 to $55.7 million in 
1956 and $97 million in 1957. While the propaganda program continued to cele- 
brate the atom throughout the globe, the State Department and the AEC would 
follow in its wake, bringing technology, training, and fissionable material to coun- 
tries worldwide.” 

A full two years after Eisenhower had pledged to provide the world with nuclear 
power, his administration created a policy to deliver on that promise. In the pro- 
cess of devising policy for the use of nuclear power in the international sphere, the 
bureaucrats tasked with this assignment realized that Eisenhower had made prom- 
ises that the United States was not completely ready to act on. Rather than ac- 
knowledge that nuclear power plants were not yet economically competitive with 
traditional power sources and represented a significant proliferation risk, staff 
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members pushed forward with the plan. Despite Strauss’s concerns about spread- 
ing nuclear technology around the globe, the AEC would benefit from greater 
responsibilities and a much larger budget, while State Department staffers saw 
nuclear technology as a potentially useful tool of “psychological warfare,” but also 
one that would be turned against them if they failed to act on Eisenhower’s 
promises. 

The concerns expressed by administration officials show that the Cold War 
competition that was driving the creation and internationalization of a commercial 
nuclear industry overwhelmed their better judgment about the practical value of 
nuclear reactors. Officials almost uniformly agreed that the technology was not 
developed enough to justify its export and that it was unlikely to meet the most 
pressing energy and economic needs of the overwhelming majority of nations. 
Rather than heed these concerns and reconsider the choices available to them, 
the administration pressed onward to share nuclear technology as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Originally envisioned by Eisenhower as Cold War propaganda, Atoms for 
Peace remade U.S. foreign and nuclear policy and in the years to follow, it would 
reshape the political and technological map through the export of knowledge, 
fissionable material, and equipment. 
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